IV                                ADDITIONAL NOTES.
follow out the route along the European coast; they founded no
colonies in Italy or France, and left scarcely any remains in these
countries. It is also doubtful whether they colonised Sardinia or
the Balearic Isles before the advent of the Greeks into the western
Mediterranean.
P. 7,1. 7. Tarshish or Tartessus
The name 'Tartessus' was given by the Greeks to a district of
southern Spain, to its chief town, and to a river (the Guadalquivir),
at the mouth of which that city was situated. The Tartessians
claimed that they had an ancient civilisation and a law-book dating
back to 6000 B.C. (Strabo, 3. i. 6, p. 139, where the MSS read
vo/xoi ^a/acrxitaW ^r<3v, not eVcSv, as in Meineke's text); and it is
probable that their principal city had been an entrepot for Atlantic
trade since at least 2000 B.C. But the first indisputable evidence
of commerce between Tartessus and the eastern Mediterranean is
the passage in the Book of Kings, mentioned in the text. Several
other references to 'Tarshish* in the Old Testament (notably those
in Ezekiel 27) show that the Phoenicians of Tyre maintained their
connexion with this city until the sixth century.
The exact site of the city has not yet been ascertained. In any
case, it lay farther out from the Straits than Gades (with which
later writers of antiquity confused it), and it was a native town, not
a Phoenician colony.
From the fact that Tartessus is not mentioned again in Greek
literature after Hecataeus it may be inferred that by 500 B.C. it
had sunk into insignificance or, more likely, had been destroyed
by the Carthaginians, who had by then gained control of the
Straits and were setting up a monopoly of the trade of southern
Spain with Mediterranean lands. On the prehistoric trade of
southern Spain see V. G. Childe, The Dawn of European Civilisation^
ch, 9, and A. Schulten, Tartessos (a somewhat imaginative yet
highly instructive book).
P. 8,1. 35. High peaks attract storms
This statement is not strictly accurate. Nevertheless the coastal
ranges accentuate the dangers of navigation in the Greek seas, by
reason of the KomrytSes or sudden squalls which blow down from
the mountains with great force on days of clear weather. .